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Memorabilia. 


APRIL 2 of this year is the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of John Covel, 
a minor personage whose life yet contained a 
certain amount of adventure. A Suffolk man, 
educated at Bury St, Edmunds and Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, a student of natural 
science of some accomplishment, and pos- 
sessed of a turn for travel and for records of 
travel, he took orders, and, in 1670, as chap- 
lain to the Levant Company, set out for Con- 
stantinople. He remained in the East for 
some seven years, and during his stay gave 
much attention to what was then a topic 
busily discussed both in England and France— 
the doctrines and practices of the Orthodox 
Church. Covel, at the request of Gunning, 
Pearson and Sancroft, was to ascertain and 
report what was the Greek position in regard 
to transubstantiation, a matter on which 
Arnauld, at the Sorbonne, was at that time 
conducting a dispute. Covel intended on his 
return to England to produce a treatise on 
the Eastern Church, but he delayed doing so 
for so many years that when at last, in 1722, 
his ‘Some Account of the present Greek 
Church . . . ’ was given to the world, the 
former interest in it had passed away. 
Nevertheless, his travels made him a man of 
note. He had brought back a few books and 
manuscripts and some rare plants, and it is 
clear that people took an interest in him, 
for he was given two livings and appointed 
Ken’s successor as chaplain to the Princess 
of Orange at the Hague. In this last capa- 
city a misadventure befell him which may 
possibly have affected the rest of his life. He 
wrote a letter to Skelton in which he gave a 
description of the harsh behaviour of William 
towards the Princess. This, by William’s 


underhand intervention, was intercepted and 
read by him, whereupon Covel was dismissed 
and sent home at three hours’ notice. The 


account of all this in Strickland’s ‘ Lives of 
the Queens of England’ provides an example 
of the curious misconceptions concerning 
secondary people which may creep into a 
student’s view. The famous letter to Skelton 
was written in October, 1685. At that time 
Covel was aged forty-seven. Yet in the narra- 
tive of William’s getting possession of his 
cipher he is called ‘‘ old Dr. Covell,’’ ‘‘ the 
old doctor.’’ Nor, again, would a modern 
historian call the letter a ‘‘.quaint docu- 
ment.’’ It is a fairly ordinary letter, of 
which the phrases most in point are: 

The princess’s heart is like to break, and yet, 
she, every day . . . counterfeits the greatest 
joy, and looks upon us as dogged as may be. 
Ve dare no more speak to her. The prince 
hath infallibly made oe his absolute slave, and 
there is an end of it. 

Chancellor of York in 1687, Covel was in 
the following year—hastily, to circumvent 
expected action by James II—elected Master 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. It is easy to 
imagine his perturbation when, soon after the 
Revolution, William visited Cambridge. 
However, a royal message reassured him; the 
King sent him word he knew how to distin- 
guish between Dr. Covel and the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. 


WE are glad to inform those of our readers 

who may not yet know it, of the exist- 
ence of a privately-printed Catalogue of the 
Engraved Portraits in the Library of Samuel 
Pepys, F.R.S., now belonging to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge (Cambridge, printed at 
the University) compiled by our correspond- 
ent Mr. JoHN CHarrincton. The work is 
not for sale, but for distribution to libraries 
and other quarters where it may be useful to 
students, and by the generosity of the com- 
piler we are now in possession of a copy. It 
is a beautifully printed volume consisting 
mainly of an alphabetical list of names of the 
subjects, accompanied by short biographical 
notes and dates, three side-columns to the page 
giving respectively painter, engraver, etc., 
and reference. There follows an Index of the 
Engravers. While the student will be grate- 
ful for it as a reference-book to serve some 
immediate object, the admirer of Pepys—who 
may remember him in the Diary already gloat- 
ing over the ‘‘ many excellent prints of Nan- 
teuill’s and others which W. Batelier hath, 
at my desire, brought me out of France, of 
the King, and Colbert, and others, most 
excellent, to my great content ’’—may divert 
himself in realising over again, by this con- 
venient and pleasant means, the great variety 
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of Pepys’s interests. There are three illus- 
trations. Reproductions of the portrait of 
Charles, Earl of Plymouth, and a portrait 
which is described as ‘Thomas Herbert the 
Earle of Pembroke,’ are given to support the 
conjecture that the latter, which does not re- 
semble other portraits of Pembroke, is actu- 
ally another portrait of Plymouth—Pepys’s 
clerk and amanuensis, Thomas Henderson, 
being not altogether above suspicion in his 
‘entries. The other illustration is a portrait 
of Christopher Harant, Baron von Polzicz, 
which bears his motto in the pretty form of 
a musical rebus: Virtus ut sol micat, the 
three notes being given in musical notation. 


THE Royal Commission on _ Historical 
Manuscripts have now issued their 21st 
Report, which bears date 22 Jan., 1938. They 
first note, with brief account of the work 
done for the Commission, the loss by death 
of five of their former colleagues since the 
date, nine years ago, of the previous report: 
the Earl of Rosebery, Lord Mostyn, Lord 
Fitzmaurice, the Earl of Dartmouth and Vis- 
count Hanworth. Lord Hanworth’s distin- 
guished services both on the Commission, of 
which he was chairman, and, in general, in 
the cause of the preservation of records, are 
compared with those of his predecessors, Lord 
Langdale and Lord Romilly. The annual 
Vote for the work of the Commission, which 
for some years gave it £900, has been in- 
creased since 1935-6 to £1,000. This 
increase, however, has not been sufficient for 
the publication of all the Reports which 
await printing. Twelve volumes (of which 
short descriptions are given) have been 
brought out and eight others are in progress. 
The compilation of a survey of the manu- 
script collections remaining in the hands of 
private owners in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland—which was spoken of in the 20th 
report—has now been started, Bedfordshire 
having been chosen for the first experiment 
because of the smallness of its area and its 
comparative poverty in such material. Dr. 
G. H. Fowler is in charge of the work. The 
first section (A-Lever) of the second part of 
the Guide to the Reports of the Commission— 
work on which was suspended by reason of 
the war—was published in 1935. This is an 
Index of Persons, the considerable bulk of 
which has made the necessary revision a very 
heavy task. Indexes to the earlier volumes 


of the Reports were somewhat deficient in 
identification of persons, and the index of 
the Guide is designed to fill up gaps in that 


respect. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY. 


ARTIST AND COLLECTOR. 


OFFANY’S conversation piece of the 
Young family in Vandyke dress, admir- 
able for its graceful composition and the bril- 
liancy of its execution, aroused much interest 
when put up for sale at Christie’s on July 2, 
1937. The reserve price set on the picture by 
its then owner, Sir Philip Sassoon, was not 
reached, and it has since passed into the pos- 
session of the Corporation of Liverpool for 
the comparatively small sum of 3,500 
guineas, 

The eldest daughter, Sarah Elizabeth, who 
stands behind her parents in ‘the picture 
holding a book, married in 1770, as his second 
wife, Richard Ottley of the Island of St. Vin- 
cent and afterwards of St. Dunstan’s Park, 
Thatcham, a scion of an ancient family 
which has given many sons to the service of 
Church and State. The eldest son of a fruit- 
ful union was William Young Ottley, artist, 
writer on art and collector, the subject of 
this memoir, and the great-grandfather on 
the distaff side of the present writer. 

Ottley was born at Thatcham in Berkshire 
on Aug. 6, 1771, and studied art under George 
Cuitt the elder, who had himself studied in 
Rome for six years, and it may be surmised 
that it was from his master that the pupil 
derived the wish to visit Italy. This he did 
after a period of study at the Royal Academy 
Schools, which he entered in 1789. From 
1791 for a period of ten years Ottley was in 
Italy painting and collecting. Frits Lugt, in 
‘Les Marques de Collections,’ says that the 
moment was favourable for the acquisition 
of works of art, for many noble families were 
being obliged to realise their possessions, and 
it was between 1798 and 1799 that Ottley, who 
was then only twenty-seven years of age, made 
his best purchases from the collections of the 
Colonna, Borghese and Orsini families. He 
bought also half of the collection of the 
painter Wickar. He studied long at Pisa, 
Orvieto, Siena and Assisi, and at Florence 
bought from the family of Cicciaporei many 
drawings of Michael Angelo, Whilst in 
Rome he had published as early as February, 
1796, twelve designs engraved by Thomas 
Piroli illustrating the life of Christ. The 
technique of these drawings resembles that of 
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Blake, and to a lesser degree that of ‘‘ his 
friend Mr. Fuseli,’’ with both of whom he 
was contemporary; though the latter had not 
been appointed lecturer on painting when 
Ottley left the Academy schools. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine sketches in pencil and 
pen-and-ink much in Blake’s manner are in 
the print-room of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, where there is also a study of trees 
in pen-and-wash. Ottley, like Fuseli, found 
Blake ‘‘ d——d to steal from.’’ 

At the beginning of the century Ottley re- 
turned to London, but there seems no foun- 
dation for the statement of Lugt (op. cit. 

. 501) that he sold ‘‘ chez Christic ’’ in 1801, 
Tisty-nine Italian pictures for 21,838 guineas. 
An examination of the auctioneer’s catalogues 
kindly made by a member of the firm shows 
no such sale. 

It is certain, however, that Ottley soon 
acquired a reputation as an authority on 
matters of art, and collectors repaired to him 
for advice. J. T. Smith, whom Ottley suc- 
ceeded as Keeper of the prints and drawings 
in the British museum, expressed his opinion 
in ‘A Book for a Rainy Day’ that 

Mr. Ottley is a gentleman better qualified 
than any I know to speak of works of art, 
more particularly those of the ancient schools 
of Italy. 

Samuel Rogers, too, in his ‘ Table Talk’ 
(ed. Alexander Dyce, 1887), p. 160, says: 

Ottley’s knowledge of painting was astonish- 
ing: showing him a or which I had just 
received from Italy, I said, “‘ Whose work do 
you suppose it to be?” After looking at it 
attentively he replied: “It is the work of 
Lorenzo Credi” (by whom I already knew it 
was painted). “ How,” I asked, “ could you dis- 
cover it to be from Lorenzo’s pencil? Have 
you ever before now seen any of his pieces? ” 
“Never,” he answered, “but I am familiar 
with the description of his style as given by 
Vasari and others.” 

Foremost amongst Ottley’s patrons was the 
Marquis of Stafford, whose pictures in Cleve- 
land House were drawn for reproduction by 
W. M. Craig, ‘‘ with remarks on each paint- 
ing by William Young Ottley, F.S.A.,”’ and 
published in 1818. When it is remembered 
that the pictures, often of large dimensions 
and with many figures, had to be copied on 
a scale of a few square inches, one cannot but 
marvel at the vast industry and skill of Craig 
and his feliow engravers. Ottley’s descrip- 
tive notes, though now doubtless in part 


superseded by later researches, have been of 
great value to subsequent writers, for his 
criticisms are always those of one accustomed 
to handle the brush and the burin rather 


than of the ‘art expert”—‘‘un texte 
solide,’ to quote Lugt. One example must 
suffice. “‘ The fault of these old masters,” 
he says, alluding more particularly to the 
early Florentine school of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, ‘‘ was that 
labouring to render their picture perfect in 
all its parts they lost the effect of the whole, 
but in invention, composition. and expression 
their work was of a high kind.”’ These cri- 
ticisms may still stand. 

Ottley’s remarks on landscape painting are 
equally to the point: 

It appears that the early landscape painters, 
when they drew from nature commonly made 
only slight pen sketches descriptive of the 
general features of the scene before them, and 
that when afterwards they came to paint their 
design in colours they trusted to their memory 
or their fancy for the details. The consequence 
was that they became mannerists. We seldom 
see in their pictures any attempt to describe 
a particular time of day or season of the year. 
We find everywhere the same conventional tree 
ever similar in its leafage. 

And a note is added which artists will 
appreciate ; 

It may at least admit of a question whether 
or, not a considerable number of the landscape 
painters who have lived since the time of 
Claude and Poussin have sufficiently studied 
their fore-grounds, or finished them with suffi- 
cient body of colour. (“The Italian School of 
Design,’ p. 69). 

In conjunction with Henry Tresham, R.A., 
and P. W. Tompkins, engraver to the King, 
Ottley dedicated by permission to the King 
in 1818, the ‘ British Gallery of Pictures.’ 
The preparation of this work occasions the 
only mention of Ottley in Farington’s Diary. 
There were three editions: one at 12 guineas, 
one with proofs on India paper at 24 
guingas, and one with coloured and mounted 
plates at 150 guineas. For this work Far- 
ington says Ottley had 1,000 guineas from 
Messrs. Longman and Rees (Diary, vol. iv., 
p. 107). 

The last edition is a sumptuous volume con- 
taining twenty-five coloured plates from 
masterpieces in the possession of private 
owners. It is a little difficult to detect in 
some cases how the colouring was applied. 
The foundation was engraving, but the colour- 
ing was obtained by the process known to the 
French as a la poupée. The colours were 
inked into the engraved plate with a stump 
brush or piece of rag, doll-shaped. As the 
most skilful craftsman could not in this way 
deal with small details such as the eyes or 
lips, a little extra colour was added by hand. 
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In other cases aquatint was employed and 
so far as colour is concerned, these plates are 
the most successful. 

Ottley published in 1823 

The Italian School of Design, being a series 
of fac-similes of Original Drawings of the most 
eminent Painters and Sculptors of Italy with 
biographical notices of the artists and observa- 
tions on their work. 

The plates in this volume, which was dedi- 
cated to the President and Members of the 


- Royal Academy, were from his own collection, 


many being engraved by himself. In the 
same year he exhibited at the Royal Academy 
‘The Battle of the Angels.’ The date of this 
picture, the only one shown at that institu- 
tion, is wrongly given in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ as 1833. It may exist 
somewhere, but the present writer has been 
unable to trace it. In 1825 Ottley wrote the 
preface to the catalogue of an interesting 
series of pictures sold at Christie’s on May 
26. It is described as 

a Catalogue of a highly valuable and extremely 
curious collection of illuminated miniature 
paintings of the greatest beauty and of 
exquisite finishing taken from the choral 
books of the Papal chapel in the Vatican, dur- 
ing the French Revolution; and subsequently 
collected and brought into this country by the 
Abate Celotti. 

There are early examples of Francesco 
Squarcioni and Giovanni Bellini, chefs 
ad’ ceuvre of Girolamo di Libri and his disciple, 
Giulio Clovio. These had been preserved in 
the pontifical sacristy, were not easy of 
access and had escaped the notice of Vasari 
and others. The prices realised, however, 
were small, the highest sum obtained for 
a single miniature being £51 10s. In 1826 
a further volume was forthcoming : 

A series of plates engraved after the Paint- 
ings and Sculptures of the most eminent 
masters of the early Florentine school. 

This was dedicated to Flaxman, Ottley 
having drawn them from the originals when 
in Italy. It was during his sojourn in Italy 
that his acquaintance with the sculptor must 
have been formed, for there are in Flaxman’s 
Italian sketch-book in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, two pages of drawings of details of 
the front of the cathedral at Orvieto. 

When Sir Thomas Lawrence began to buy 
up all the drawings of old masters that he 
met with, Ottley sold him his collection of 
drawings for £8,000 (Armstrong says £10,000) 
but reserved the more remarkable prints 
which served him for the preparation of 
another work : 


An Inquiry into the origin and early history 
of engraving on copper and wood from Maso 
Finiguerra to Marco Antonio. 2 vols. 1818. 

This he dedicated to his friend, Francis 
Douce, whose bequest founded the nucleus of 
the Ashmolean collection of drawings. On 
the death of Lawrence an attempt was made 
to secure the collection for the nation. LEast- 
lake waited on Lord Brougham in 1831 and 
asked for the sum necessary to purchase the 
drawings. Talleyrand was present. 
vous n’achetez pas ces choses-la vous étes des 
barbares,’’ he said. Lord Grey was “ bar- 
bare ’’ and declined to purchase—‘‘ a calami- 
tous decision,’”’ says the late Sir Charles 
Holmes in his ‘ Making of the National Gal- 
lery.’ Happily the drawings by Michael 
Angelo and Raphael were eventually secured 
for the Ashmolean in 1845 for the sum of 
£7,000, towards which £4,000 was contributed 
by the second Earl of Eldon whose grand- 
father, the Lord Chancellor, had been High 
Steward of the University. Sir J. C. 
Robinson issued from the Clarendon Press in 
1870 a critical account of these drawings: the 
attribution of some of them is now disputed. 

In 1826 Ottley issued a descriptive catalogue 
of the pictures in the Retinal this 
was Angerstein’s collection. Two further 
editions were subsequently published in 1832 
and 1835. He began this catalogue on the 
death of Angerstein in 1823. His executors 
had asked Sir Thomas Lawrence to recommend 
someone to execute the work. Lawrence’s 
choice fell on Ottley, and this was the begin- 
ning of a close friendship between the two 
men which lasted until the death of Lawrence 
in 1830. In the Department of Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, amongst the Ottley 
correspondence, there are letters from Law- 
rence (Add. 24,425, ff. 23-57) covering a 
period of nine years of much interest, but too 
lengthy to be quoted here. Ottley sets out his 
aim in compiling the catalogue; listening to 
a conversation upon painting, he found that 
several gentlemen of the company very 
ingenuously confessed that although they were 
admirers of pictures they were often at a loss 
to discover in what consisted the peculiar merit 
of this or that performance. In fact they very 
much wanted a guide. 

He proposes to hold to the exact converse of 
Horace’s nil admirari maxim. 

Admiration will be my cue as it is my 
delight. If, in noting down the particular 
contents of a collection of pictures, I find a 
bad one hanging by the side of a good one— 
there let it hang for me. 

He will have no carping criticism, quick to 
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discern small blemishes; careful reasons are 
iven for praise or blame. 

In 1831 Ottley issued a volume 

Notices of engravers and their works being 
the commencement of a new dictionary con- 
taining an account of 300 masters. 


This is a work of great industry and research, 
many of the masters not having been noted 
before. 

It seems from an obituary notice in the 
Literary Gazette quoted in The Times of June 
8, 1936, that the last work which Ottley had 
just completed before he died was a controver- 
sial essay on the conflicting claims of Haarlem 
and Metz to the honour of the first invention 
of movable types : 

Inquiry concerning the Invention of Print- 

ing, including also notices of the early art of 
wood-engraving in Europe, the Block Books 
ete. 
This was intended as a companion to the 
‘Inquiry into the Origin and Early History 
of Engraving’ already noted. The work had 
a curious history; after Ottley’s death the 
plates passed into the possession of his eldest 
son, William Campbell, who also died, when 
the corrected proofs passed to Warner Ottley, 
the author’s brother. They then disappeared 
for a quarter of a century and when even- 
tually discovered in a lumber room, were pur- 
chased by Joseph Lilly and published in 1863 
with an introduction by J. P. Berjeau, who 
bears testimony to the author’s “ skill, taste 
and conscientious labour.’”” He had worked 
on it for twenty years. 

Ottley’s tenure of office at the British 
Museum which, it is said in the Literary 
Gazette, was ‘‘ much beneath his merits ’’ and 
was awarded to him “ after a pretty smart 
canvass ’’’ lasted only three years, 1833-36. 
Nevertheless, he is said by the same authority 
to have surveyed and re-arranged the whole 
collection under his charge and to have com- 
og a series of classed catalogues. Many of 

is vigorous drawings are in the British 
Museum. 

It is a tale well authenticated in the family 
that Ottley had to seek a paid appointment 
because he refused to accept compensation 
under the Abolition of Slavery Act of 1833. 
Many particulars of the Young and Ottley 
families may be found in Oliver’s ‘ History 
of Antigua ’ and there are a large number of 
Parliamentary Papers in the Library of the 
Colonial Office. 

Ottley was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on Feb. 26, 1807, but appears 


to have taken no active part in the work of 
the Society until 1834, when he read a paper 
on a MS. in the British Museum containing 
a translation of Aratus’s astronomical poem 
by Cicero, which was published in Archaeo- 
logia, vol. xxvi. His work received recog- 
nition abroad and he was elected a member 
of the Society of Arts and Sciences at 
Utrecht. 

Ottley, whose whole life, as has been seen, 
was environed by art, died at his house, 
where was also his studio, 31, Devonshire 
Street. Portraits of Ottley were painted by 
D. Pellegrini and W. Riviére, both engraved 
by P. C. Lewis. His wife was painted by 
Lawrence, a beautiful likeness of a beautiful 
woman. An oil portrait—taken at the 
close of his life or possibly painted after 
death by an unknown artist—has recently 
been presented by the present writer to the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

It would be a meritorious work were the 
London County Council to erect a mural 
tablet in Devonshire Street to mark the cen- 
tenary of one who filled no contemptible niche 
in the history of British art. ia 


SOME BRITISH CEMETERIES 
IN AFGHANISTAN. 


BY courtesy of the Senior Chaplain at 
Quetta, I was in 1934 allowed to 
inspect plans, in his possession, of the 
Kandahar and Kalat-i-Ghilzai cemeteries in 
which the officers and men who died at or near 
those places in the Second Afghan War were 
buried. The plans were as follows :— 


(a) Plan of the west side of the Fort at 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai, shewing position of graveyard 
and names of persons interred therein: dated 
“* Khilat-i-Ghilzai ” 22 March 1880, and signed 
by Lieut. A. D. Addison, R.H.A. 

(b) Rough plan of burial-ground inside the 
city walls of Kandahar, near the south or 
Shikarpur Gate; signed by P. Hatiz (?) Le 
Feuvre, Chaplain Kandahar Field Force, 
Christmas 1880; graves numbered, with list of 
persons interred therein. 

(c) Another plan of the same cemetery, un- 
signed and undated, but to scale. Graves 
numbered, but no list of interments. 

(d) Another plan of the same cemetery, 
undated, signed by A. G. Cane, Chaplain. 


Graves numbered but no list: there is however 
a separate list of interments in the Rev. A. G 
Cane’s handwriting, and apparently prepared 
in October 1880. 

(e) A plan of the “ outside cemetery ” at 
Kandahar, endorsed “ Correct up to 26th March 
1880, Alfred Gaselee, Captain, A.Q.M.G., F.F. 
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cA.” “New” graves are numbered and 
goats old graves are marked but not identi- 


Bombay Division, 26th March 1880, B.O., 
Alfred Gaselee, Capt. A.Q.M.G.” All graves 
are numbered and named. 


We thus have full details, so far as the 
Second Afghan War is concerned, of three 
cemeteries at Kandahar and of one at Kalat-i- 


N.W.F. Province, Kashmir, and Afghanis- 
tan,’ by Miles Irving (Lahore, Government 
Press, 1910), p. 182, that there are, or were, 
at least five British cemeteries at Kandahar; 
as well as others at Kabul (Sherpur), and 
Jalalabad, of which I have not seen plans. 

To describe the plans in more detail. The 
cemetery at Kalat-i-Ghilzai contained three 
graves only :— 

(1) Gunner Jouirre, 11/11 R.A. 

(2) Gunner Tompson, G/4 [R.A.] 

(3) Major Smrru, 3rd Ghoork[ as] 

The cemetery inside the city walls at Kan- 


Ghilzai. It appears from ‘List of Inscrip- | dahar, plans (b), (c) and (d), contains twenty. 
tions on Tombs or Monuments in the Punjab, | six graves, the names being given as: 
Grave Numbers. Description 
List with 
Plan (b) Plan (da) On Plan (b) In list with Plan (d) 
Z. 6. Gunner G. SAUNDERS Sergt. Saunpers, E.B., R.H.A., d. 28 
Aug., 1880 
2. 5. Corpl. J. Ew1ns, 66th Corpl. Ew1ne or Ewrns, 66th Regt., d. 
Regt. 11 Aug., ’80 
3. 4. WaALLis WALTERS 
4. 3. TURNER TUNNEY 
5. 2. WRIGHT WRIGHT 
6. A Private J. Kine Pte. Kine, 66th Regt., d. 9 Aug., 1880 
(wounds) 
20. BarTLetT BaRTLeTT, 66th Regt. 
8. 10. Pte. H. Hotmes ee 2/7th Regt., d. 11 Aug., 
9. 9. Pte. G. Nasu, 2/7th Regt. —S Nasu, 2/7th Regt., d. 12 Aug., 
10. 8. Lieut. Stayner, 19th N.I. Lieut. Stayner, 19th N.1., d. 16 Aug., 
1880 (wounds) 
a3. if STEER STEER 
12. 13. { DEVINE Regt., d. 16 Aug,, 
\ Gitmore 1880 (wounds) 
13. 12 Major Trencu, 19th N.I. Major Trencu, 19th Regt., N.TI. 
Rev. G. M. Gorpon 
14. 11 | Revd, Gorpon Church Miss. Soc. d. 16 Aug., 
\ Lieut. Woop, 2/7th Regt. — Woop, 2/7th {1880 (wounds) 
t. 
15. 21 Pte. J. Racan Reriyy, R.H.A. 
16. 14. Warp Warp, 
24. Lieut. Macrarnge, R.A. Lieut. Macrarne, R.H.A., d.-1 Sept., 
1880 (wounds). 
18. 17. CAMPBELL CAMPBELL. 
19. 16. bg A. ADAMS Pte. T. Swan, 2/7th 
Pte. T. Swan | Regt. | 1880 (wounds) 
Pte. A. Apams d. 17 Aug., 
STRICKLAND 
20. 15 Pte. E. Darton Pte. E. Darron, 66th Regt., d. 16 Aug., 
1880 
21 25. Gunner G, Curt, (/3 Gunr. G. Curt, C/2 R.A., d. 3 Sept., 
R.A. 1880 
22. 22. Pte. G. Hazieton, 72nd Pte. Jos. Puri, 72nd Highlanders, 
Regt. d. 31 Aug., 1880 


: (f) Plan of Cemetery in Commissariat Yard, ; 
Kandahar, (copy) signed by H. D. Oliver, 
Lieut. R.E., 23 July 1879, and by Capt. W. 
Bissett, R.E., Field Engineer; endorsed 
“af Q.M.G.’s Dept., F.F. Hd. Qrs., Kandahar, 
| 
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Grave Numbers. Description 
List with 
Plan (b) Plan (d) On Plan (b) In list with Plan (d) 
23. 19. Major Vanpeteur, 2/7th Major VanpeLeuR, 2/7th Regt., d. 26 
Regt. Aug., 1880 (wounds) 
24. 23. Pte. J. Puitirps, 72ndPte. Jas. Bacan, 72nd Highlanders, d. 
Regt. 2nd Sept., 1880 (wounds) 
Pte. G. Hazetton, 72nd Highlanders, 
d. 1 Sept., 1880 (wounds) 
25 26. Pte. J. ATTERWELL Pte. J. Atrerwery, 59th Regt., d. 3 
Sept., 1880 (wounds) 
26. 18 Pte. Orris and Pte. Gop- Pte. A. Orrts, 66th Regt., d. 24 Aug., 


DARD, 2/7th Regt. 


The chief discrepancies between the two lists 
are regarding the men of the 72nd High- 
landers, and in respect of Rertty, R.H.A., 
who appears in only one list. 

The grave numbers and names for the 
“Outside Cemetery ’’ (e) are:— 

. Pte, Perer Donnewty, 2/60th (R.C.)! 
2. Gr. Samu. Foster, A/B., R.H.A.1 

. Driver A/B., R.H.A.1 

. Driver Cuas. Crarr, A/B., R.H.A.1 


3 
4 
1. Capt. D. J. CutsHotm, 59th. 

2. Dr. Geo, Pavutiner, A/B., R.H.A. 
3. 

4 

5 


. Pte. Davip 59th. 
. Gr. Ropert Harrineton, 5/11 R.A. 
. Gr. Crispr. A/B., R.H.A. 
(R.C.). 
6. Gr. Epw. Nucent, D/2 R.A. (R.C.). 
7. Pte. Paut Hunt, 2/60th. 
8. Pte. Dents Day, 59th (R.C.). 
9. Pte. JamEs Brennan, 59th (R.C.). 
10. Bombdr. Contan, D/2 R.A. 
11. Pte. Henry Brown, 2/60th. 
12. L/Cpl. H. Botter, 2/60th. 
13. L/Cpl. Joun Latimer, 2/60th. 
14. Cpl. THomas Hampsteap, 2/60th. 
15. Gr. Ricnarp Anperson, D/2, R.A.. 
16. Pte. Wm. Warts, 2/60th. 
17. Pte. Wm. Grit, 2/60th. 
18. Cpl. Samu. Boon, R.E. 
19. Gnr. RicHarp Moore, D/2, R.A. 
20. Pte. Marx Questep, 2/60th. 
21. Lt. P. E. Anperson, 25th P.N.TI. 
22. Bt. Major L. H. Powys, 59th. 
23. Pte. J. (? T.) Asuman, 2/60th. 
24. Gr. Wa. Caster, A/B., R.H.A. 
25. Q.M. Sjt. G. Patrerson, G/4 R.A. 
26. Sjt. Major R. Woops, G/4 R.A. 
27. Pte. Firzerppon, 2/60th (R.C.). 
28. Pte. J. Goppen, 2/60th. 
1 Buried in S.W. — of cemetery, 


apparently amongst old graves (? of first 
Afghan War). 


1880 
Pte. Wm. Gopparp, 2/7th Regt., d. 
24 Aug., 1880 (wounds) 


P. Mr. Sjt. H. Lewrs, 59th. 
S. Sth. C. Marquis, G/4 R.A. 
Dr. C. Ciremson, A/B., R.H.A. 
Pte. W. Osporne, 2/60th. 
Pte. Geo, Situ, 2/60th. 
Dr. F. Burverr, G/4 R.A. 
Pte. Joun Quinn, 2/60th. 
Gr. I. Poon, 11/11 R.A. (R.C.). 
. L/Cpl. D. 59th. 
Sgt. Major R. H. Botrer, A.M.D. 
. Pte. I. Cunnincuam, 59th. 

In S.E. corner of graveyard :— 
15. Pte. Wm. Donacuey, 59th. 
14. Pte. Park. Hicerns, 59th (R.C.). 
13. Pte. Wm. WrinFIetp, 59th. 
12. Gr. ArTHuR Goopatt, D/2 R.A. 
11. Pte. Pitman, 2/60th. 
Surgeon Watsu. 
8 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


. Pte. AnpREw Dononos, 59th (R.C.). 

. Dr. Wn. Krety, D/2 R.A. (R.C.). 

. Pte. Sonomon Norton, 59th. 

. Dr. THomas Netson, A/B., R.H.A. 

. Pte. Toomas Murpuy, 59th (R.C.). 

. L/Cpl. Wa. Jacos, 59th. 

. Pte. Jonn Reep, 2/60th. 

. Dr. Burrineton, A/B., R.H.A. 
. L/Cpl. Seaty, 59th. 

In addition there are 143 ‘‘old”’ graves 
marked but not named or numbered: I con- 
jecture that these date from the First Afghan 
War. 


The grave numbers and names for the 
Commissariat Yard cemetery are as follows: 
Sjt. W. Gounp, D/2 R.A. 

. Pte. J. Rarcrirre, 59th Regt. 
Pte. T. Warpatt, 59th Regt. 
Pte. Frrenp, 59th Regt. 
Gr. T. Harvey, E/4 R.A. 
Pte. W. 2/60th. 

Pte. W. Ferton, 70th Regt. 
Dr. J. Eacrer, D/2, R.A. 

Pte. J. Harris, 2/60th. 
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R.H. 
64. 


. Gr.. Wa. Louca, 11/11 R.A. 
. Pte. 
he: 
. Gnr. T. Kearnes, G/4 R.A. (R.C.) 

. Dvr. T. Cuttum, A/B., R.H.A. 

. Pte. D. Patrerson, 70th Regt. 

. Pte. P. Warren, 2/60th. 

. Gunr. T. Taytor, A/B., R.H.A. 

. Trumptr. W. Coomss, A/B., R.H.A. 
. Sgt. W. Bracktey, 59th Regt. 

. Pte. W. Srean, 2/60th. 

. Pte. W. Matuers, 69th Regt. 

. Bdr. A. Roper, G/4 R.A. 

. Shoeing Smith J. Barnett, D/2 R.A. 
. Bdr. Y. Smirn, G/4 R.A. 

. Pte. A. Skinner, 2/60th. 

. Dvr. W. Puriurps, A/B., R.H.A. 

. Pte. J. Briss, 2/60th. 

. Lieut. S. Lenprum, 11/11 R.A. 

. Gnr. M. Dicker, 6/11 R.A. 

. Gnr. T. Frnane, A/B., R.H.A. (R.C,), 
. Pte. T. Vatter, 2/60th. 

. Gnr. G. Bett, D/2 R.A. 

. Pte. J. McQuane, 2/60th (R.C.). 

. Pte. 
. Sgt. M. Power, 5/11 R.A. 
. Sgt. 
. Dvr. T. Howarp, A/B., R.H.A. 
. Gnr. W. Nortn, 5/11 R.A.. 

. Pte. T. Oates, 2/60th. 

. Pte. J. Goopman, 5/11 R.A. 

. Gnr. R. Barton, D/2 R.A. 

. Dvr. 
. Pte. J. Gravy, 59th Regt. 
. Bdr. D. Davis, G/4 R.A. 
. Pte. 
. Pte. 
. Pte. 
. Pte. 
. Pte. J. Greepy, 2/60th. 

. Lt. 1st P.C. 

. Pte. J. Everson, 59th Rest. 

. Dvr. H. Hemmineway, A/B., R.H.A. 
. Bdr. B. Bennett, A/B., R.H.A. 

. Pte. W. Coompes, 59th Regt. 

. Pte. A. Day, 2/60th. 

. Pte. W. Weaver, 59th Regt. 

. Unmarked, 

. Pte. D. Bootu, 59th Regt. 

. Dvr. J. Reeves, A/B., R.H.A. 

. Gnr. G. AtrHerty, G/4 R.A. 

. Shoeing Smith J. Cutty, A/B., 
A. 


Wm. Wuirte, 59th Regt. 
F. Kirk, 2/60th (R.C.). 
W. Fisuer, 2/60th (R.C.). 


W. Warner, 2/60th. 
H. Crarke, 2/60th. 


Cunuirre, A/B., R.H.A. 
J. THomas, 59th Regt. 


G. Turner, 2/60th. 
A. Bett, 59th Regt. 
J. Goutpen, 59th Regt. 
D. Macxte, 2/60th. 


Bdr. T. Wittrams, A/B., R.H.A. 


H. Buttock, 
Lt. Col. 


NOTES ON JAMES HOGG. 
1 October, 1820, 


EFFREY, in a review in the Edinburgh 
of August, 1820, xxxiv., pp. 148 ff., had 
expressed dissatisfaction with Hogg’s ‘ Jaco- 
bite Relics’ (published in 1819), but had 
singled out ‘ Donald Maogillavry ’ for praise 
as an example of the true old Jacobite song. 
Since the Ettrick Shepherd had himself writ- 
ten ‘Donald Macgillavry,’ here was a fine 
chance for retort. In Blackwood’s Magazine 
of October, 1820, appear ‘ Two Letters from 
James Hogg to his Reviewer’ (i.e., Jeffrey), 
dated Altrive, Oct. 9, 1820. 

‘* These two letters,’? writes Miss Edith 
Batho, in ‘The Ettrick Shepherd’ (1927), 
p. 39, “.. . have certainly been worked over 
by someone else, but there can be no question 
that they are his [ Hogg’s] in essence.’’ Cer- 
tain passages in the first and longer appear 
undeniably Hogg’s, but I doubt if he had 
much to do with the second. For in an. un- 
published letter in the National Library of 
Scotland we find Hogg complaining to Aitken, 
Oct. 25, 1820: 

What a hound of me these Magazine rascals 
are making. Lockhart was here at the very 
time and even on the very day that [tear in 
the MS.] letter to the reviewer is dated. What 
strange fellows they are. I propose being at 
Wilsons opening lectures with a dozen men 
and plaids about them and great staves in their 
hands... 

Though the tear in the manuscript unfor- 
tunately obliterates the most important word 
describing the article of October, this passage 
indicates that the Shepherd had only ia minor 
share in the retort to Jeffrey and the Hdin- 
burgh. If Iam right, and if Hogg’s original 
letter to the magazine was changed cons:der- 
ably or completely by Wilson or Lockhart, we 
can better understand the following communi- 
cation from Hogg to Blackwood, in which he 
defends himself from the publisher’s remon- 
strance against a surreptitious transferring 
of his works to another publisher, by a 
counter-attack. 

I do not know how to answer your letter: it 
has put me in my ill-humour. .. I am almost 
rueing the day that I ever saw you. I have 
had letters, newspapers, and magazines poured 
in upon me from every part of the country. 
No one has any right to publish aught in my 
name without consulting me. I cannot be 
embroiled with the public in this way, and far 
less have others to intermeddle thus publicly 
with what liberties I think proper to allow 
my friends. It is confoundedly hard that I 
should be made a tennis-ball between contend- 
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ing parties... (Mrs. Oliphant, ‘ William 
Blackwood and His Sons’ (1897), i, 329-30). 

I suggest that this letter was written in 
October, or November, 1820,! and that the 
writer, if he has in mind any specific article 
ublished without his consent, must refer to 
the two letters of October under discussion. 
It is certainly curious that various news- 
apers and magazines did publicly denounce 
ogg’s supposed authorship of the two letters 
in question. And if I am right, we have here 
Hogg’s sharpest private retort to Blackwood 
personally, with which I am acquainted. This 
squabble, be it noted, motivates the savage 
review of the third edition of ‘ The Mountain 
Bard’ in Blackwood’s Magazine of August, 


1821. 
2 October, 1821. 

Regarding Hogg’s ‘ Memoir’ prefixed to 
‘The Mountain Bard,’ the reviewer of 
August, 1821 (probably Wilson) writes: 
“Pray, who wishes to know anything about 
his life? Who, indeed, cares a single farthing 
whether he be at this blessed moment dead or 
alive?’ A later passages describes the Shep- 
herd’s first appearance among the publishers 
of Edinburgh and reads almost like a carica- 
ture of the earlier portrait of Hogg in 
‘Peter’s Letters ’ of 1819: 

Only picture to yourself a stout country 
lout, with a bushel of hair on his shoulders 
that had not be raked for months, enveloped 
in a coarse plaid impregnated with tobacco, 
with a prodigious mouthful of immeasurable 
tusks, and a dialect that set all conjecture at 
defiance, lumbering suddenly in upon _ the 
elegant retirement of Mr. Miller’s backshop, 
or the dim seclusion of Mr. John Ogle! .. 
What would he himself have thought, if a 


1 Miss Batho, p. 98, dates this letter as of 
“the spring of 1820.” But it clearly refers to 
Hogg’s giving Oliver and Boyd his third edition 
of ‘The Mountain Bard,’ a work announced 
as preparing for publication in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of November, 1820, viii, p. 229. If 
Blackwood learned of the poet’s intention and 
temonstrated with him in or before November, 
Hogg’s reply apparently should belong to 
October or early November. In another pas- 
sage of his letter, also, Hogg boasts that 
“Oliver & Boyd have sold 1500 copies of my 
tales in five months, and have already given 
me a letter for the price of the next edition ” 
(Mrs. Oliphant, i, 392). Clearly he refers to 
his ‘Winter Evening Tales,’ published about 
April, 1820—the book is listed among the new 
publications of that month in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, vii, 109. Now five months from April 
would be at least as late as September, 1820, 
and nothing had been published in the 
aanherd’s name between January and October, 


large surly brown bear, or a huge baboon, had 
burst open his door when he was at breakfast, 
and helped himself to a chair and a mouthful 
of parritch?... 


The further animadversions on “ the match- 
less stupidity and vanity of Hogg’”’ are such 
that even ‘‘ Christopher North’ found it 
desirable to add an apologetic postscript. 

On Oct. 3, 1821, Hogg wrote to Scott a most 
interesting letter, only part of which has 
hitherto been printed in Thomas Thomson’s 
‘Life of the Ettrick Shepherd,’ prefixed to 
the first volume of ‘ The Works of the Ettrick 
Shepherd’ (1865), p. xlix. The original, in 
the National Library of Scotland, runs as 
follows : 

Melrose Lake, 
Octr. 3d. 1821. 
My dear Sir Walter, 

Like every other vassal whose situation with 
his chief is perfectly understood though never 
once mentioned, I always sit wisely still unless 
either called out by you to some great weapon 
show [schaw?] or when I find marauders and 
freebooters encroaching on my own privileges. 
In this last case I am never behind, viz. in 
asking indemnities, although in the former 
one (as in the late coronation Bellandine2) I 
sometimes show a little obstinacy to budge. 
I am fairly in Jamie Telfer’s situation, and 
therefore | come long eight miles barefoot to 
Abbot’s Ha’ in hopes to have a rise in my 
favour. I allude to the beastly usage of me 
by Blackwood and some beggarly new cronies. 
of his. I know not what to do with that 
wretch—he will neither answer a letter nor 
regard me one way or other, and though [ 
have a written promise, dated 19 months back, 
most solemnly given “that my name should 
never be mentioned in his mag. without my 
own consent,” yet you see how it is kept and 
how [I am misrepresented to the world. I am 
neither a drunkard nor an idiot nor a monster 
of nature. Nor am [ so imbecile as never to 
have written a word of grammar in my life. 
I would not mind their vulgar injurious 
ribaldry so much on my own account, but 
there are other feelings now that I am hound 
to regard above my own, where the wounds in- 
flicted by such assassins rankle with so keen 
a smart that I am unable to allay them and 
this part of the business I cannot endure. [I 
am assailed by letters from every quarter urg- 
ing me to do something in my own defence, 
which I am very willing to do if I wist what to 
do, but I am so apt to run wrong that I dare 
not trust myself without asking your advice. 
Should I answer him in print? pursue him at 
law, to which it will soon come if I answer 
him? or knock out his brains? I must do 
something, for I am told there never was a 
man so ill used in Britain, and truly I do not 
think there ever was. The most despicable 


2 “ Bellandine ” 
quarrel.” 


means, in Scots, ‘“ petty 
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thing of all in Blackwood is his having frankly 
promised me a little pecuniary assistance if 
I needed it, and he thinks that I dare not move 
for fear of losing this. I got a long double 
letter before the publication of the late 
obnoxious article, bearing some threats of that 
nature, which I could not understand, but 
which circumstances soon made plain. I wrote 
him and told him [he] used me ill, but I asked 
no satisfaction but the name and address of 
his correspondent. He won’t answer my letter. 
I asked it again, and to pay me L85 which, 
even by his own confession, he still owes me. 
He won’t answer a word. How shall a man do 
with such a dog? Will you suffer your liege 
yeoman to be guided this way and advise him 
to take all patiently. You were angry at me the 
last time I went to law, and as a small arle- 
penny3 made me pay the piper most damnably, 
and though I am burning for a mischief again, 
I shall be free of entering on it this time 
without advice. 


Now, dear Sir Walter, though I have written 
this in bed for sheer amusement, I want a 
serious line from you what you think on the 
subject. I am lying sick of the measles and 
not like to get readily free of the distemper, 
else I would have been down seeing Laidlaw, 
Lockhart and yourslf this week, which has 
been for several years the one I always paid 
my yearly homage. 

Yours ever most affectionately, 
James Hogg. 


Curiously, Hogg seems, actually, to have 
been not nearly so irritated as this letter to 
Scott would imply. On the same day, at any 
rate, Oct. 3, 1821,’4 he wrote to Grieve also: 


I have been assailed from all quarters with 
the treatment of Blackwood. There is surely 
something in it more than I can see, for it 
appears to me to be a joke, an even-down quiz 
without much ill meaning... Among twenty 


3 “ Arles ” means earnest-money, e.g., money 
paid to a servant when hiring him. 


4 Mrs. Garden in her ‘ Memorials of James 
Hogg’ (1887), p. 132, dates this letter Oct. 3, 
1820. But even if the matter were not clinched 
by the fact that in this letter to Grieve, as in 
his letter to Scott, Hogg speaks of having the 
measles, the allusion to Cadell’s letter obviously 
refers to the following note, now in the 
National Library of Scotland: a note dated 
Sept. 27, 1821, and sent to Hogg from the firm 
of Constable & Company : 

“T should have written to you before, in 
answer to your very obliging letter, with the 
communication for E[dinburg] M[agazine] but 
the bustle of leaving home (i go to-morrow to 
the great city) put you out of head as well as 
many others. 

We are particularly obliged by your articles, 
& I hope you will keep your promise to continue 
—any from you must be good—& find a place— 
& I think I may add with no very great danger 


others I had a letter on the subject, from 
whom think you? You will never guess, From 
Caddell in a most friendly style, wishing me to 
support old Maggy [Constable’s Edinburgh 
Magazine], promising equal if not better pay 
than Blackwood... 

Perhaps Hogg worked his anger out of him 
in his letter to Scott, or perhaps, as he says, 
he wrote the recriminations against Black. 
wood ‘‘ for sheer amusement.’’ The moods 
of his two letters just quoted show an extra- 
ordinary contrast certainly. Grieve’s answer, 
if he wrote any, has not been preserved. 
Scott, in reply, counsels silence and dignified 
contempt. He advises his friend not to go 
to law; ‘‘ as to knocking out of brains, that 
is talking no how.’’ 

It is plain to me that the writer of the 
article neither thought of you as he has ex- 
pressed himself, nor expected or desired the 
reader to do so. He only wished to give you 
momentary pain, and were I you, I would not 
let him see that in this he has succeeded. To 
answer such an article seriously, would he 
fighting with a shadow and throwing stones at 
moonshine. (Mrs. Garden, p. 136). 

This article, and a financial misunderstand. 
ing, caused a break between Hogg and Black- 
wood until May, 1822, when the former sent 
the latter his satire, ‘ John Paterson’s Mare,’ 
as peace offering. The Shepherd in his letter 
to Scott mentions ‘“‘L 85.’’ Mrs. Oliphant, 
in her ‘ William Blackwood and His Sons’ 
(1897), i., pp. 341 ff., refers to a mythical fifty 
pounds. ‘‘ Hogg’s letters,’’ she writes of the 
correspondence in general, “‘ are the most 
curious medley of entreaty, remonstrance, and 
abuse the latter predominating even when he 
had a favour to ask.’’ If the letters deal 
with the attack of August, 1821, the abuse 
appears justified. 

Atan Lane Strovt. 


of your being abominably abused—furthermore 
You shall have as high remuneration as E. M. 
can afford to give you. 

It is almost unnecessary to express my 
abhorrence of the treatment you have met with 
in a certain quarter—& this opinion is that of 
all whom I heard mention the subject.” 

Mrs. Garden’s error in dating throws Miss 
Batho off: see ‘ The Ettrick Shepherd,’ pp. 98-9: 
“He [Hogg] was calm in October, when his 
friends were again up in arms, perhaps he- 
cause of the account in the June number of 
his wedding, to which he himself refers as 
‘a joke, an even-down quiz without muc 
ill-meaning.’ ” The reference to Hogg’s wedding 
in Blackwood’s Magazine in June is_unexce 
tionable. Clearly Hogg here refers to the article 
on his ‘ Memoir’ of lagen, 1821. 
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Wolves IN RUSSIA (see ante p. 216).—I 
would endorse Mr. Eckels’s view that 
wolves do not attack human beings—except 
when they are starving in winter, when they 
may occasionally do so if the chance presents 
itself. Children straying outside the villages 
in Russia are occasionally taken like this. 
When I lived in Russia I made as many 
enquiries as I could about the habits of wolves. 
I found the peasants had no fear of them. 
In Northern Russia the vast forests yield 
a large quantity of timber. All this timber 
was hauled in winter. It was only over the 
frozen snow that it was possible to do so, for 
in summer the forest tracks are generally 
quagmires. Peasants work alone or in pairs 
hauling timber, and they are never attacked 
by wolves. 

But I doubt if Mr. Eckels is correct in say- 
ing that wolves do not pack. They pair in 
January and the litter is born usually about 
March. The mother rears them herself till 
May and they are then weaned and learn to 
hunt with their parents during the summer. 
But in September they join the pack and hunt 
with the pack through the winter until the 
early spring, when the breeding season 
begins, and the wolves hunt alone throughout 
the summer. I have often heard the howling 
of the wolf pack in winter. 

OnsLow. 


EOROT IN ‘ BEOWULF.’—In his ‘ In- 
troduction to Beowulf,’ R. W. Chambers 

has identified Heorot with the Leire in North 
Zealand, A Danish scholar, R. Kundsen, of 
Aarhus, has sent me the following note: 
_I do not believe the traditional assignation 
is the correct one. The Leire near Roswilde is 
too far inland. The coastguard hails Beowulf 
and leads him to the palace-dwelling of 
Hrothgar, so it is probably near the coast. 

= are Plenty other Leire nearer to the 
coast : 

1, Leire near the mouth of the Leire river. 

2. Leire, a small village on the Western side 
of the Leire Vig (i.e. inlet) 

3. Ud-Leire (Out Leire) on the Eastern side 
of the Roskilde Fjord supposes a more inland 
Leire, although no trace is left. 

Unfortunately no ruins of the Heorot castle 
have been found in any of these places, nor in 
the traditional Leire, which in fact is the least 
probable of them all. 

GABRIEL SEAL. 
PROVERBS IN ‘ THE GOOD-NATURED 
MAN.’—In the doleful conversation of 
Croaker and Honeywood (Goldsmith’s ‘ Good- 
Natured Man,’ I, i.) occurs the following: 
Croaker. Life at the greatest and best is 


but a froward child, that must be humour’d | 


and coax’d a little till it falls asleep, and then 
all the care is over. 

Honeywood. Very true, sir, nothing can ex- 
ceed the vanity of our existence but the folly 
of our pursuits. We wept when we came into 
the world, and every day tells us why. 

It has long been recognised that Goldsmith 
drew Croaker’s reflection, almost verbatim, 
from the conclusion of Sir William Temple’s 
‘ Discourse of Poetry.’ Commentators refrain, 
however, from charging him with deliberate 
plagiarism. He could scarcely have hoped to 
conceal the borrowing; if it was intentional, 
as seems likely, there must have been good 
reason for putting the words into Croaker’s 
mouth. The question is settled, in my 
opinion, by the discovery that Honeywood 
replies in kind: he too, it seems, quotes from 
a moral author; though this quotation has 
not been recognised, except in the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary of English Proverbs.’ e of 
George Herbert’s collection of ‘ Outlandish 
Proverbs’ (i.e., sayings gathered and trans- 
lated from foreign tongues), published in 
1640, is: ‘‘ I wept when I was born, and every 
day shows why’; which the Rev. Rowland 
Watkyns, who versified many (if not all) of 
these, in ‘Flamma Sine Fumo: or Poems 
without Fictions,’ 1662, renders : 

When I was born I did lament and cry, 

And now each day doth show the reason why. 

Marshall, ‘Rare Poems of the Seventeenth 

entury,’ p. 207). 

Goldsmith may have known the words 
simply as a common proverb, without being 
aware of their origin, but since, apart from 
Watkyns’s couplet, they are apparently not 
quoted in print between 1640 and 1768, the 
date of the play, he probably got them from 
Herbert. Unquestionably, the point of the 
dialogue depends on our realisation that 
Croaker and Honeywood have both gone off 
into second-hand sententiousness. 

That being so, perhaps their immediately 
preceding observations are no more original, 
though I cannot trace them elsewhere. 
Honeywood’s appears, it is true, in Letter 
LXX of ‘The Citizen of the World’; but 
would Goldsmith, with all his vanity, merely 
quote himself? It will be as well to recall 
these observations : 

Croaker. Ay, he grew sick of this miserable 
life, where we do nothing but eat and grow 
hungry, dress and undress, get up and _ lie 
down; while reason, that should watch like a 
nurse by our side, falls as fast asleep as we do. 

Honeywood. To say truth, if we compare 
that part of life which is to come by that 
which we have past, the prospect is hideous. 


R. G. Howartu. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST COINS. — 

Our own feeling towards the first coins 

of H.M. King George VI may be contrasted 

with the reaction to those of Queen Victoria 

which is illustrated in this newspaper cutting 
of 1838: 

The Staffordshire Examiner mentions a 
clergyman who, being offered a Victoria shilling 
in change, exclaimed, “‘ Pooh, take it back and 
give me another. She is little better than an 
infidel.” 

Did the simple coin bear the cause of 
offence, or had his nettled reverence some valid 
— to be averse from the young queen her- 
self ? 


FreDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


ARRYS OF FINGLAS AND RATH- 
MINES, CO. DUBLIN.—Paul Barry of 
Finglas, Co. Dublin, and Greencastle, Co. 
Down, was the elder son and heir of Paul 
Barry of Finglas, Keeper of the Great Roll 
in the Court of the Exchequer, Dublin, and 
Prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas 
(resigned 1735), by his wife Anne, daughter 
of John Moore of Drumbanagher, Co. 
Armagh, of the family of the Earl of 
Drogheda. She died 11 Jan., 1777. 

Paul Barry married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Jonathan Seaver of Tray, Co. Armagh, 
by his wife Bridget (née Pattison of Dublin) 
on 18 May, 1756. I would like particulars of 
the Seaver and Pattison families. Bridget 
Seaver, died 8 April, 1798, aged one hundred 
and four, and was buried in St. Kevin’s 
Churchyard, Dublin. Elizabeth Barry died 
31 Jan., 1793, at Charlotte Street, Dublin, 
and was buried with her mother. Her hus- 
band, Paul Barry, pre-deceased her, dying at 
Greencastle, 16 Jan., 1762. 

Their only son and heir, Clement Barry, 
was born 16 Sept., 1761. Who was his wife? 
He died at his residence, 7, Barrys Row, 
Rathmines, 17 Dec., 1831, and was buried at 
St. Kevin’s Church, Dublin, with his mother 
and grandmother. His will was dated 8 Dec., 
1831, and was proved 1 Mar., 1832. His only 
child, Paul Barry (born 24 Dec., 1746) was 
his heir and executor. Clement Barry be- 
queathed in his will £1,000 to the Governors 
of St. Peter’s Infant Schools, to the Pro- 
testant Orphan Society, £400, to the Protest- 
ant Church of Rathmines, £20. 

Paul Barry married, 18 April, 1821, at St. 
Paul’s, Dublin, Eliza Kennedy. I should 
like particulars of her family. She died 


15 Sept., 1866, and was buried in St. Kevin's, 
as was her husband, who died 11 Sept., 1867, 
Their only daughter and the sole heiress of 
the family, was Catherine King Barry, who 
married William Robert Brereton, of New 
Abbey, Co. Kildare, son of Lieutenant Robert 
Brereton, C.B., Governor of St. Lucia. 


P. D. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ BRIDE OF 

LAMMERMOOR.’ — (Ch. iv.). 

Judah is represented sitting under her palm- 
tree.’’ Is this meant for ‘‘ Deborah ’’? 

(Ch. v.). As ominous as... fora 
Grahame to wear green, a Bruce to kill a 
spider, or a St. Clair to cross the Ord on a 
Monday.’’ What ‘s the point of the first and 
third instances ? 

(Ch, vi.). 

Little kens the auld wife that sits by the fire 

How cauld the wind blaws in hurle-burle 

swire. 

‘‘Swire ’’ is said to mean a gap between 
hills, and ‘“hurle-burle’’ as apparently 
‘‘ hurley-burley.”’ Is this the meaning here? 

(Ch. xxi.). ‘ Who would take, according 
to Scottish phrase, the bit and the buffet.” 
Does this mean ‘‘ good and bad ’’ ? 

(Ch. xxii.). a. The source of the lines at 
the head of the chapter are given as ‘‘ Duke 
upon Duke.’? What is this poem ? 

b. ‘He like Don Gayferos, ‘ forgot his 
lady fair and true.’ ” 

c. “‘ We all remember the terrible exclama- 
tion of the dying profligate , . . ‘ Mon dieu 

.- il y en a deux!’”’ 

What are the sources of these quotations? 

(Ch. xxiv.). a. ‘‘Some brandy and jill 
to the drigie.’”” Who was ‘‘ the drigie’’? 

b. ‘‘ T couldna hae played pew upon a dry 


humlock’’ (? hemlock). What does this 
mean ? 
(Ch. xxv.). ‘ Come and see the auld tower 


blaw up in the lift like the peelings of an 
ingan.’’ ‘‘ Ingan’”’ is apparently onion,” 
but the simile does not seem apt. 

(Ch. xxvi.). “‘ Beds of state, twilts, pands 
and testers.’’ What are “ twilts’’? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


[Ch. v. This passage was the subject of a 
query by our much regretted correspondent the 
late Herpert MaxweL at clxv. 25. He says 
of St. Clair and the Ord: “ The Ord of Caith- 
ness is the steep headland dividing Sutherland 
from Caithness. Forty of the clan Sinclair, 
led by the Earl of Caithness, crossed the Ord 
one Monday in 1513 on their way to join the 
army of James IV. Not a man of them re- 
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turned to Caithness, all having fallen on the 
feld of Flodden.” Sir Herbert than asks Why 
the ban on a Grahame wearin reen? At 
ibid. 142 Mr. Askew quoted an old rhyme from 
Chambers’s Journal for March 1917, in which, 
however, it is the Lindsays, who wore green 
at the battle of Brechin, and not the Grahames 
to whom the colour green is unlucky. 

Ch. xxi. Food and blows. This passage is 
quoted in illustration of the phrase in the 
Scottish National Dictionary’ together with 
J. Kelly Proverbs 311: “ Take the Bit, and the 
Buffet with it. Bear some ill Usage of them 
by whom you get Adventage.”’] 


JOHNSON FAMILY.—I am anxious to 

obtain some information about Richard 
Johnson. I believe he was born in 1735 and 
died in 1780, and about 1756-59 he married 
Dorothy, whose surname may have been Gos- 
well. They had nine children. The eldest, 
Robert Goswell, married Elizabeth Newsam; 
he was a brandy- and hop-merchant, and 
lived from 1799 to 1842 in Crutched Friars. 
One of the daughters married Brough. 


E. M. H. 


ATH-TAKING.—In England we kiss the 
Bible for this. Is that gesture used any- 
where else? What other gestures are used in 
other countries? In France, I believe, the 
right hand is raised. — 


IR HENRY DE MANDEVILLE.—He was 
a witness to a charter granted by Max- 
well of Caerlaverock circa 1407. Is it known 
whom Sir Henry married and what issue he 
had? It is thought that he had three daugh- 
ters—Margaret, married to Sir Edward Max- 
well; Janet, who was married to William 
Hepburn, and Elizabeth. Any authentic 
information regarding Sir Henry’s issue will 
be appreciated. Were the Mundells descended 

from this family ? 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 


[XX NAME: THE HOLE I’ THE WA’.— 

This is the name of a well-known inn in 
Dumfries. It would be interesting to know 
whether there are inns in other parts of the 
country bearing the same name. 


J. SETON-ANDERSON, 


MAN WITH TWO HEARTS. — From 

Australia comes the news that a panel 
of doctors are investigating the remarkable 
case of James Alvera, aged fifty-seven, an 
Italian timber clearer living at Mount 
Barker, who is stated to have a couple of 
hearts. That which is considered to be the 


normal organ is situated on the right side of 
the body, and is larger than the average; on 
the left side, in the normal position for the 
heart, is a smaller organ with a subsidiary 
beat. 

Some years ago the Exchange reported that 
an offer to the Italian by Italian doctors of 
£4,000 for his body at his death was declined. 

Is this a unique case of a double-hearted 
human being? Should there be any other, a 
record of it would be appreciated. 


H. Askew. 


ANDER FAMILY OF POOLE.—I should 

be glad if any of your readers could give 

me any genealogical information about the 
Lander family of Poole, Dorsetshire. 

John Lander, ca. 1723, bore 1st and 4th 
quarters Arg. erminois, three piles sa., annu- 
lets arg. 2nd and 3rd quarters Az. ten billets 
or. The will of Wm. Lander dated 25 May, 
1763, names his wife Elizabeth and children 
Thomas, Charles and Mary Buck; it was 
sworn 10 May, 1787. The will of Thomas 
Lander dated 10 June, 1789, was proved 22 
July, 1794, by Robert Arrowsmith, brother- 
in-law. The latter’s will was proved in 1801 
by John Lander. A John Lander married a 
Mary Campbell 22 Sept., 1774. She died at 
Poole in 1804, 


L. B. L. 


DREAK”’: AMERICAN USAGE.—In 

Mr. Horwill’s ‘ Dictionary of Modern 
American Usage,’ ‘‘ Break’’ in American is 
defined as ‘‘the kind of mistake that in 
English is commonly denoted by the French 
term faux pas.’? But in recent American 
writing of the ‘‘ thriller’’ order it seems to 
mean a bit of luck: ‘‘ Thanking my stars for 
a lucky break ’’; “‘ here was a ray of light, 
the first break for our side’’; “‘ Boy, was this 
a break!’’; ‘‘ Something might happen to 


give me a break’; ‘‘ I might get a break.” 


Perhaps it is merely slang. I do not remem- 


ber coming across it except in “thrillers.” 


Perhaps some American correspondent can 
pronounce upon it. R 


EATH FAMILY OF NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE.—Particulars wanted—pedigree if 
possible. 
x. ¥. 


“ TJOLD A CANDLE TO THE SUN.” — 


How far back can this notion be traced ? 
INQUIRER. 
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Replies. 


KATHLEEN NI-HOOLIHAN. 


(clxxiv. 188). 
Kathleen, daughter of the 
Hoolihan family, formally Miss Kath- 
leen O’Hoolihan--was the name of a poetical 
and oratorical personification of Ireland in 
her now discarded réle of wronged Innocence. 
By it she was addressed in impassioned but 
allusive terms which were, possibly, intended 
to deceive the stupid Saxon, and certainly fur- 
nished her celebrants with a_ picturesque 
vocabulary. It has always been a habit of 
mind with patriotic Irishmen to think of their 
country as a woman, in a much more imagin- 
ative and personal way than other nations 
think of an allegorical Britannia, Mother- 
land, or Fatherland. There have been many 
such type-names besides Kathleen, ever since 
those of the goddesses Banbha, Fodhla and 
Eire were, it is fabled, found by the invad- 
ing Milesians in use as alternative titles of 
the country. In less remote centuries there 
have been idealisations, with the same_pur- 
port, of Grace O’ Malley, Celia O’Gara, Mary 
Cullinan (in their native spellings), of Sean 
Bhean Bhocht or the Poor Old Woman, and 
of Réisin Dubh, the Dark Rosebud, whom 
Mangan called the Dark Rosaleen in_ his 
famous rendering of a sixteenth-century Irish 
poem. Their opposite number, England, was 
Sein Buidhe, literally Yellow John, but yel- 
low in a disparaging sense, as in the United 
States. 
‘Kathleen ni Houlihan ’’ seems to have 
been popularised, if not actually originated, 
by a seventeenth-century Jacobite bard of 
Tipperary, the blind yet roaming William 
Heffernan, in his poem known by that title 
and loosely rendered into English verse by 
James Clarence Mangan. Mangan does not 
attain in it the powerful flight of his ‘ Rosa- 
leen,’ or his ‘ O’ Hussey’s Ode to the Maguire,’ 
in which the storms and floods that rage 
round a lonely wanderer bring to mind certain 
passages in ‘ King Lear’ without losing by 
the compar‘son ; but there is in ‘ Kathleen’ 
much of the rhythmic quality usual in his 
work : 
Long they pine in weary woe, the nobles of 
our land, 
Long they wander to and fro, proscribed, 
alas! and banned; 
Feastless, houseless, altarless, they bear the 
exile’s brand; 
But their hope is in the coming-to of 
Kathaleen ny-Houlahan! 


— 


The six stanzas appeared first in the Irish 
Penny Journal of 16 Jan., 1841, but an 
earlier and inferior version was unhappily 
perpetuated in O’Daly’s ‘ Poets and Poetry 
of Munster,’ 1849 and 1884. Among the more 
recent selections from Mangan’s verse which 
contain ‘ Kathleen,’ the best is that of the 
Irish-American, Louise Imogen Guiney, in 
1897, with its excellent introductory Study. 
Another collection, by D. J. O’Donoghue in 
1910, is more inclusive; rather too inclusive, 
in fact, for Mangan was a most unequal 
writer. In W. B. Yeats’s suite of prose fan- 
tasies, ‘The Secret Rose,’ an_ eighteenth- 
century bard, Owen Hanrahan, composes and 
sings a poem on ‘ Kathleen the Daughter of 
Hoolihan,’ which was reprinted later among 
Mr. Yeats’s poems, so may be credited to 
him. He has also, in collaboration with 
Lady Gregory, published a one-act play simi- 
larly entitled, which has been frequently and 
impressively performed by the Abbey Theatre 
Company, and its offshoot in England, the 
Irish Players. 

O hUallachdin, in a dozen simplified forms, 
and anglicised as Nolan, Holland, etc., is a 
common surname throughout Munster, 
and has penetrated into Connaught. Oddly 
enough, while it has given Ireland the name 
of an idealised colleen, it has given England 
a word for a typical blackguard, the Hooli- 
gan. (It is said, however, that this was a 
police-court reporter’s mis-hearing of “ the 
Hooley gang.’’) If M. Lists asks ‘‘ What 
does it mean ?’’ in a literal sense, the surname 
means “one who is proud’’; Kathleen, in 
Irish spelling Caithlin, is, of course, Kath- 
arine. 

The circumstances which inspired Heffer- 
nan to add this name to the romantic desig- 
nations of ‘‘ Ireland herself ’’ are 
known, but not to me. 

W. W. Gut. 


AELIC SPELLINGS IN SCOTT’S WRIT- 
INGS (clxxiv. 46).—As Scottish readers 
have been too loyal to their great romancer to 
reply to this query, they must excuse @ 
Southron’s interference in a delicate matter. 
Deoch-an-Doruis, ‘‘ cup-of-the-door,”’ part- 
ing glass; nominative dorus. Dorroch could 
only mean “dark” to a Highland ear, I 
imagine. 
The word-for-word translation of Cha till 
mi tuilidh, or tuille, would be ‘‘ Not shall- 
return I more.”” The two alternatives ar 
virtually the same word; tense (suggested in 
the query) is not concerned, and Gaelic has 
no present tense in any case. MacLennans 
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‘Gaelic Dictionary,’ 1925, which is an en- 
larged and improved McAlpine, quotes, s.v. 
Tuilidh, tuille (the adverb), the title of this 
peautiful lament as ‘‘ Cha till, cha till mi 
tuilleadh ’’ ; a spelling of the last word, how- 
ever, Which the dictionary reserves for 
“more”? as a noun. Perhaps this may be 
ascribed to the fact that Gaelic eS far 
from rigid. Scott’s ‘‘ Ha,’’ quoted by the 
correspondent, is merely phonetic, and no 
more than approximate at that. 1 
The k in “ Mackrimmon ’’ is a superfluity 
surviving from English writers of preceding 


centuries. W. W. Git. 


PAMPHLET BY ARTHUR GOLDING. 

SAUNDERS: NEWDIGATE: BEAU- 
MONT (clxxiv. 182).—There can remain no 
doubt about the identity of Anne Saunders, 
the wife of George Saunders, whose 
murder is the subject of Golding’s pamphlet. 
She was the niece, not the sister, of Francis 
Newdegate, of Hanworth, who married the 
Duchess of Somerset, being the daughter of 
John Newdegate, of Harefield, Middlesex, by 
his first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Robert 
Cheney, of Chesham Boys, Bucks. She 
married George Saunders at Harefield, 10 
Feb., 1559/60. 

Who was the ‘‘ Cosyn Saunders ’’ of whom 
Francis Beaumont (afterwards Master of the 
Charterhouse) writes in his letters to Anne 
(Fitton) Lady Newdigate (see ‘ Gossip from 
a Muniment Room,’ by Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate, 1897)? Anne was the widow of 
Sir Jon Newdigate of Arbury (nephew of 
Anne Saunders), who died 1610. Beaumont 
vainly pleads with the widowed Anne to re- 
ceive his cousin’s addresses, and when she has 
finally declined them, continues to woo her 
for himself. Lady Newdegate believed 
“Cosyn Saunders’? to be Matthew Saun- 
ders, of Shankton in Leicestershire. He was 
the grandson of Francis Saunders of Welford, 
and so presumably great-nephew of the mur- 
dered George and of his sister, Anne Saun- 
ders, wife of Nicholas Beaumont of Cole 

m, Leicestershire, and Francis Beau- 


mont’s mother. B. H. Newpicate. 


ROYAL VETERANS (clxxiv. 206).—In the 

Army List, War Office, 1 Jan., 1808, 
there are eleven battalions, named as follows 
In the Index of Regiments in the Army. 

(1) Stewart, (2) Home, (3) Maxwell, (4) 
Blakeney, (5) Needham, (6) Irving, (7) Mur- 
ray, (8) Watson, (9) Mackenzie, (10) Pen- 
nington, (11) A. J. Drummond. In the pages 


where they appear, they are all headed ‘ Royal 
Veteran Battalion,’ with the exception of the 
‘Sixth (or Royal North British) Veteran 
Battalion.”’ 

In the Army List, War Office, 1 Mar., 1819, 
these battalions do not appear; this shows 
that they were then disbanded. For instance, 
in 1808, the Lieut.-Colonel of the First was 
Alexander Mair; Rank in Regiment, 25 Dec., 
1802; Rank in Army, Colonel, 21 Aug., 1795. 
In March, 1819, his name is sixth in the list 
of Colonels in the Army: ‘21 Aug., 95 
Late 8 Royal Veteran Bn. Dep. Gov. of Fort 
George.’’ When he transferred to the 8th 
Battalion I do not know. 

I would recommend C. W. P. M. to consult 
the Army Lists, 1800 to 1818, which are in 
the State Paper Room at the British 
Museum: he may then be able to ascertain 
the period in which the officer, with whom he 
is concerned, was omitted, or otherwise men- 
tioned, in the list of the 5th Battalion—and 
also to look up any lists during the above 
period, which may be in the Public Record 
Office. 

Hersert SouTuam. 


(OCKFIGHTING TABLES (clxxiv. 206).— 

In my copy of ‘ Hoyle’s Games,’ 1820 edi- 
tion, there is a ‘ Treatise on Game Cocks,’ 
followed by ‘‘ Rules observed at the Royal 
Cock-pit Westminster,’? and several tables 
showing calculations for cocking and the odds 
on different battles. 

The author explains the tables (except one 
of which he says, ‘‘ The foregoing table is so 
plain that it needs no explanation ’’) e.g., if 
it is a match of thirty battles and there are 
seven more battles to fight, one side being 
three ahead, then the other side must win five 
out of seven to tie, or six out of seven to 
win. So you look at the table ‘“ Calculations 
for Cocking ”’ at five out of seven and see the 
odds ‘are 31349 to one. 

There is a cock-pit under the floor of one 
of the reception rooms in The Oaks at Ban- 
stead, Surrey, which was the one-time resi- 
dence of the Earl of Derby. 


M. WIttans. 


SNOWDROP IN ENGLAND (elxxiv. 
167).—The very interesting contribution 

by V. R. may be supplemented by some infor- 
mation given by F. H. Shoesmith in vol. i., 
1923, of The Nature Lover, a now defunct 
monthly magazine. The writer refers to a 
statement by Herspert Maxwe to the 
effect that there is no more constant timekeeper 
than the snowdrop, which seems constitu- 
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tionally insensible to temperature, for 
although hard frost may retard the blossoms 
by making the ground like iron through which 
they cannot be thrust, they make their ap- 
pearance simultaneously with a thaw. On 
the other hand, this curious little plant will 
not respond to abnormal warmth, natural or 
applied. The bulbs may be coddled in pots 
and put in warm frames with crocuses, hya- 
cinths and lily of the valley, which will re- 
ward growers by anticipating their natural 
season by many weeks, but the protected snow- 
drop, unless the outside be really frost-bound, 
will keep exact pace with those on the lawn 
turf which bloom about Christmas and the 
New Year, their constant date in the mild 
west near the sea. On the East Coast and in 
the London district snowdrops will not be 
seen until a full month later. It is this last 
fact which has originated the popular names, 
‘Fair Maids of February,’ ‘‘ Candlemas 
Bells,’’ and ‘‘ Purification Flowers.”’ 


H. Askew. 


E ADVENTURE’ AT VERSAILLES 

(clxxiv. 124, 177, 214).—This is an amaz- 
ing story, but equally amazing is ‘ A Vision,’ 
recorded in two columns of The Times of Aug. 
3, 1926, and vouched for by Lady Frances 
Balfour from evidence preserved in her 
family. This was the vision of an army on 
the march, dressed in red and carrying mus- 
kets and bayonets that glittered in the sun, 
seen by two Scottish farmers near Inverary 
on a summer day between 1746 and 1753. It 
is a long, detailed narrative, which has one 
or two strange features. There are occasions 
when the supernatural turns the handle of 
the door, as it were, and stalks into the 
assembled company: it can neither be 
explained nor explained away. 


GERALDINE Moztey. 


BOWTELL (clxxiv. 207).—A family of this 
name has been settled in the north-west 
corner of Essex for over three hundred years. 
A variation of the spelling is Bowtle; 1 have 
come across both at Saffron Walden. The 
earliest I have met with is in Chester’s 
‘London Marriage Licences,’ 1521-1869 : 

BowretL, William, of Great Dunmow, Essex, 
husbandman, and Anne Nightingale, of pre- 
cinct of St. Martin-le-Grand, spinster—at St. 
Leonard, in said precinct. 2 Oct. 1616. 

Joseph Boutel (a variation of the spelling) 
owns lands in Thaxted in 1768 (Morant’s 
‘ History of Essex,’ ii. 441). 

In a Directory of Essex for 1855, Bowtell 


occurs in the following parishes: Dunmov, 
Elsenham, Colchester, Gt. Yeldham, Henham 
and Lindsell. 

Bowtle occurs in Gt. Bardfield, Bocking, 
Finchingfield and Wethersfield. 

In Ongar parish register occurs, under date 
1704, the baptism of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Samuel Bowtell and his wife Susan. There 
are seven entries up to 1714; the name being 
sometimes spelt Boutell. 

In Marriage Allegations in the Register of 
the Vicar-General of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury : 


Dec. 23, 1670, Henry Harper of St. Michael, 
Cornhill, Lond., Cit. & Clockmaker, Bachr, abt 
28, & M's Esther Bowtell, of St. Sepulchre’s, 
Lond., Sp’, abt 21, with consent of her father; 
Sepulchre’s or St. Bartholw the Less, 

ond. 

July 28, 1675, Wm Maddison, of the City of 
Bristol, Marriner, Bach", abt 24, & Anne Bow- 
tell, of St. Dunstan’s in the East, Lond., abt 
17, with the consent of her guardian Wm Bovw- 
tell, of the same, Mercht, her parents being 
dead; at St. Dunstan’s afsd, 

July 14, 1690, Samuel Bowtell, of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West, Lond., Bach', abt 30, & 
Mrs Catherine Parsons, of the same, Spt, abt 
26, at own disp.; at St Mary Magdn, Old Fish 
street, Lond. 


In Visit. of Suffolk, 1664-8, p. 84: 


Thomas Blackerby of Shackerland Hall, Suf- 
folk, had_for his second wife, Kath., dau. of 
cranes Bowtell, of Parham Hall, Suff. Ano 

From Newcourt’s Repertorium, vol. i., 
p. 845: 

Francis Bowtell became Vicar of Layston, 
Hertfordshire, March 7, 1669/70. He only held 
the office a short time as a successor was ai 
pointed on Sept. 3, 1670, on account of his death. 

Tbid., vol. ii., p. 577: 

Sim. Bowtell, A.M. was appointed Rector of 
Tendring, Essex, on Sept. 26, 1670; and at his 
death was succeeded by another Rector, Nov. 
10, 1683. 

From the ‘ D.N.B.’: 

John Bowtell (1753-1813), topographer; book- 
binder and stationer of Cambridge; left manu- 
script history of Cambridge. 

From ‘ Return of Owners of Land in Eng- 
land and Wales,’ 1873: 

Thomas Bowtell of Gt. Dunmow, Essex, holds 
2 acres 2 rds. 9 pls. 

Four Bouttells hold lands in Suffolk. (? Are 
these descendants of the Parham Hall Bow- 
tell). 

In Suffolk Directory, 1875: 

Jas. D. Bowtell of Kedington, grocer. 

Rev. J. Bowtell, of Kedington. 
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Cambridgeshire Directory, 1875: 

Daniel Bowtell, of Reach, farmer (In Return 
of Owners of Land, 1873, mention is made of 
Daniel and Goulding Boutle of Reach). 

In Essex Directory, 1910: 

D. Bowtell, Broadgroves, Dunmow, farmer. 

W. Bowtell, Theydon Gernon, farmer. 

There are six Bowtells mentioned in the 
Court section, five having addresses in the 
N.W. corner of the county. 


Wma. Wane Porteous. 
Hawkshaw. 


ADULTERATION OF TOBACCO (clxxiv. 
174, 214).—In an article on snuff-taking 
(British Journal of Inebriety, 1936, xxxiv. 1) 
I have mentioned an examination of snuff 
made in 1853 by the Analytical Sanitary Com- 
mission, which found that ‘‘ snuff was subject 
to a very large amount of adulteration, and 
that of a kind that was not only detrimental 
to the revenue but injurious to health.’’ The 
adulterants which were detected by the Com- 
mission were sodium chloride, alkaline and 
earthy carbonates, carbonates of potash and 
lime, alkaline and earthy phosphates, alkaline 
sulphates, oxide of iron, chromate of lead, 
oxide of lead, bichromate of potash, and con- 
siderable quantities of silica and orris root. 
These adulterants appear to have been partly, 
at least, responsible for such ill effects as 
impairment of the sense of smell and taste, 
and change in the voice, which are liable 
to occur in chronic snuff-takers. I have also 
alluded in the same article to the use of 
scented snuff by poisoners, especially in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as de- 
scribed by Fairholt in his ‘ History of 
Tobacco’ (1859). 
J. D. Rotieston. 


\WOMEN’S NAMES FROM JEWELS 

(clxxiv. 188).—In a list of upwards of 
10,000 different names culled from modern re- 
ference books, daily papers, Parliamentary 
Registers, etc., I note in addition to Beryl, 
Pearl and Ruby, the following. Where more 
than one instance is given, they appear to 
have been taken from what appear to be 
entirely separate families, and are not just 


the names of mother and daughter. All 
instances are fully referenced : 
Amber (4); Amethyst (1); Coral (5); 


Crystal (8); Diamond (3); Emerald (4); 
Jet (2); Onyx (2); Opal (1); [Topazia (1)]. 


E, A. V. E. 


The Hon. Diamond Hardinge, daughter of 
the 1st Baron Hardinge of Penshurst (Vice- 


roy of India, 1910-1916) married, 1923, Capt. 
Robert Abercromby, M.C., Scots Guards, and 
died 1927. 

Frep. R. Gate. 


“ ROUND TO ” (clxxiv. 152).—This phrase 

is familiar to me in both senses cited 
by E. E. E., but the sense of simple futurity 
strikes me as rural, and that of determina- 
tion as rare. The usual sense both in New 
York and Missouri, is of certain futurity; 
the idea is of fate—or perhaps fate with the 
idea that one makes one’s own fate through 
oneself. ‘‘ He is bound to do it ’’ means ‘‘ con- 
sidering what we know of him, he is sure to 
do it, in our opinion.”” The phrase is not 
literary, but common in the speech of old- 
fashioned people. I should not hesitate to 
use it in a lecture myself, but doubt if I 
have ever writien it before. 

T. O. M. 


RIGIN OF SPURLING FAMILY 
(clxxiii. 425).—L. W. may be interested 
to know that there is a family of Spurling 
in Tasmania, who are descended from a naval 
officer of the name. The latter’s two sons 
were sent by their widowed mother to the 
Bluecoat School, London. Mrs. Spurling, 
with these two sons, Stephen and Anstey, and 
her daughters, Frances and Emma, went to 
Tasmania. The two Misses Spurling, many 
years afterward, conducted the leading Hobart 
school for young ladies, known as Broadland 
House. All four children married and had 
issue. Fuller particulars could be supplied 
if your correspondent is interested. I have 
written to a member of the family (to which 
I am related by marriage) asking for com- 
ment upon the paragraph in ‘N. and Q.’ 


J. TRENTHAM-EpGar. 


OGGEREL SOUGHT FOR (clxxiv. 207). — 

But it is not doggerel: It is a profound 
comment on the Evolution Controversy, and 
I have always understood it to have been writ- 
ten by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. As I learned 
it, it runs thus: 


cheesemites asked how the cheese got 
there, 

And gravely debated the matter. ; 

The Orthodox said that it came from the air: 

The Heretics said, from the Platter. 

They argued it long 

And they argued it strong, | 

And no doubt they are arguing now. 

But of all the bright spirits who lived in that 


cheese, 
Not one of them thought of a Cow.” 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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The Miltonic Setting, Past and Present. By 
E. M. W. Tillyard. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d.). 


BoTH the learned in English literature and 
the simple lover of poetry will find a great 
deal to inform, stimulate and please them in 
Dr. Tillyard’s new book on Milton. In the 
case of many poets it is probable that some 
lovers of poetry look back with regret to 
youthful days when they were required to 
know nothing more than the poetry itself; 
knowledge of its setting, whether in contem- 
porary literature or in the poet’s own develop- 
ment, may get in the way of as much as it 
help towards enjoyment of poetry in itself. 
But Milton’s is not such a case: to be just 
to him as poet, whatever view we take of him, 
the more accurately we ‘place’? him or 
‘** place’? the individual poem, the better. 
And, as Dr. Tillyard shows, with the, till re- 
cently, almost universal conventional admira- 
tion of Milton there has been mixed up a 
good deal of ignorance and a good deal of 
misapprehension. We may take one or two 
ints out of a large number chat offer matter 
or fruitful discussion. One of the best is the 
insistence—in the excellent aote on Milton’s 
style—on the difficulty of the poet’s position, 
equally involved in the Elizabethan tradi- 
tion of exuberance and in the ever-strengthen- 
ing current of the rising Augustan tradition, 
one of austerity and of determined return to 
strict use of words in their primary meanings. 
As Dr. Tillyard points out, Milton is ‘‘ the 
only seventeenth-century poet who attempted 
to combine both methods.’’ Here is a clue 
which opens up possibilities of no little new 
and more exact understanding of Milton. 
Good, also, is the defence of Milton against 
the ancient charge of latinization. It is not, 
indeed, a very hard matter to show that many 
of the latinisms attributed to Milton could be 
good English idiom just as well, and where 
it is a question of inversion or of that com- 
pact statement to which the Latin inflexions 
give a neatness and force seldom attainable 
by English Shakespeare—and others, too— 
can be cited for occasional good hits as readily 
as Milton. Nevertheless, we are inclined to 
think there is a little more than Dr. Tillyard 
has dealt with in this matter of latinization, 


only we should be inclined to discover it j 
tone rather than idioms and phrasing. The 
influence of Milton’s own—after all skilful 
and copious—Latin verse upon his English 
verse, is not perhaps very easy to define; yebm 
it seems clear that it must have been comm 
siderable, for he could, to no small extentjm 
think poetically in Latin, and that not merelf™ 
imitatively ; his Latin verse belongs largely tm 
his formative period; the frequency of Latina 
tone which we find in him—a subtler thingy 
than bits of Latin construction—would be butm 
the natural outcome of all this. . 
In ‘ Milton and the Epic’ we have, besidesm 
a section on ‘the growth of Milton’s epigl 
plans,’ a very able and useful discussion” 
of the English epic tradition where many 
readers may find quite fresh food for literaryfa™ 
contemplation in the treatment of Sidney’sm™ 
‘Arcadia’ as an epic. We are, at the 
moment, far from spontaneous appreciation 
of the Renaissance conception of epic poetry 
as the highest of all poetry, and through lack § 
of this appreciation we believe many of his ™ 
readers will recognise that they need pre = 
cisely the enlightenment Dr. Tillyard fend 
The essay which, in our opinion, 


supplies. 
should prove the most fruitful of all for any- 
one who will turn it carefully over in mind, 
is that on ‘ Milton and Primitive Feeling.’ 


Notices T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
es ao the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & 


orward 
Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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